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It was hardly to be expected that Mr Roosevelt’s eventful 
frst year in office would pass entirely unrecorded, but the 
flood of books on the ‘‘ New Deal ’’ must have surpassed 
all anticipations. It shows no sign of abating, and every 
mail brings a further batch of books written to expound, 
to extol or to attack the policies of the President. The 
ten volumes* here reviewed, though by no means exclu- 
sive, represent with adequate catholicity the general nature 
ofthis literature. They include two books, written presum- 
ably to explain their resignations by two ex-members of the 
“Brain Trust,’’ Dr. Sprague and Mr Warburg; two books 
describing the legislative and administrative achievements 
of the past twelve months, one giving a favourable and 
the other an unfavourable verdict; three books dealing with 
the financial’ aspect of the President’s policies; two 
specialised studies of the N.R.A.; and a Communist indict- 
ment of the whole programme and all its works. 

Dr. Sprague’s little book is a reprint of ten newspaper 
atticles written by him immediately after his resignation 
from the Administration last October. The book is aptly 
named, for common sense is its chief characteristic. Dr. 
Sprague does not believe that the depression is primarily 
monetary in origin or that ‘‘ any monetary policy, how- 
ever wisely formulated, is sufficient to bring about a trade 
tecovery.’” His remedy for the shortage of purchasing 
power is to stimulate a natural increase in the demand for 
goods of all sorts, primarily for capital goods; but unlike 
the majority of his conservative colleagues he is not con- 
tent with calling for a ‘‘ restoration of confidence.’’ The 
method he advocates is to ‘‘ open up and increase demand 
for those products for which we may reasonably presume 
a large potential demand exists that can be made actual 

relatively lower prices.’’ The chief field for expansion 
¢ finds in housing, which he believes ‘‘ can do all and 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW DEAL 


by the expansion of food imports, or a decade ago by the 
expansion of automobile production.’’ Expansion of the 
currency and depreciation of the dollar he rejects as being 
unnecessary and powerless to affect prices in the short run. 
The correct monetary policy should, in his opinion, be a 
“‘ neutral ’’ one, since the development of an active 
demand for credit and currency mainly depends upon 
influences of a non-monetary character. Dr. Sprague, 
then, is a conservative, but a moderate and alert one whom 
it would be extremely difficult to challenge on his own 
premises. The policy he advocates would be, in England, 
liberal and progressive; the only doubt likely to be raised 
in the minds of most of his readers on this side of the 
Atlantic is whether it is applicable to a country in such 
dire economic chaos and in such an exalted political mood 
as the America of 1933. 

Mr Warburg’s book is divided into three parts—theory, 
history and prospect. Of these the middle section is the 
one of greatest value. The chapters on monetary theory, 
in the attempt to be ‘‘ popular ’’ succeed only in being 
flippant and superficial, while the concluding section on 
future policy is too full of somewhat vague recriminations. 
So far as the history of the New Deal is concerned, how- 
ever, Mr Warburg is in an excellent position to throw 
useful light on dark places. His story is a drama in three 
acts, the Inflation Amendment in April, the London Con- 
ference in June and the gold-buying programme in 
October. In each case President Roosevelt, disappointed 
by the inability of the sound money advocates to guar- 
antee an immediate rise in prices, was won over by the 
specious arguments of the villain of the piece, the self- 
styled Committee for the Nation. The chapter on the 
London Conference is in many r ts the most interest- 
ing. Mr Warburg was an adviser to the American Delega- 
tion, and he has little difficulty in showing that the Presi- 
dent’s famous messages to the Conference were in direct 
conflict with the carefully prepared instructions to the 
delegates which Mr Roosevelt himself had earlier approved. 
Mr Warburg, like Dr. Sprague, is by no means a stand-pat 
hard-money advocate, but he has no use for the commodity 
dollar. His remedy is a restored gold standard, with 
‘‘ equilibrium rates ’’ established between the different 
currencies, coupled with the recommendations of the Gold 
Delegation for economy in gold reserves and the avoidance 
of hoarding. 

The next two books are commentaries upon the legisla- 
tion of the New Deal. Messrs Beard and Smith are sup- 
porters of the programme, while Mr MacDonald, as the 
title of his book would indicate, takes an attitude of violent 
antagonism. In spite of this partisanship ‘‘ The Menace of 
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Recovery ’’ is one of the most sober and informative 
histories of the New Deal that has appeared. Those who 
wish to have an idea of the events of the past year in 
America could hardly do better than read it in conjunction 
with Mr Ernest K. Lindley’s ‘‘ The Roosevelt Revolution ’’ 
(reviewed in this Supplement on February 10, 1934); each 
book will fill the gaps in the other, while the bias of each 
will offset that of the other. 


Mr Hubbard’s book is virtually a financial history of the 
United States in depression. He concentrates on the three 
financial crises of September, 1931, June, 1932, and Feb- 
ruary-March, 1934, and the longer perspective is un- 
doubtedly valuable in getting the right proportions upon the 
events of 1933. It is a pity, however, that the gaps 
between the crises are not more adequately filled. One 
would have liked, for example, a much fuller treatment of 
the reasons for the recession in April and May, 1932, in 
spite of the ministrations of the Reconstruction Finance 
Tempenation. Again, what was it that killed the as 
recovery of July and August in the same year? The panic 
which finally closed the banks was a sudden affair of a few 
weeks, but something must have gone badly wrong in the 
previous autumn; what was it? Mr Hubbard also has an 
interesting examination of the methods by which the deficit 
has been financed. His conclusion is that in spite of the 
reliance on short-term obligations, there is little immediate 
danger of the debt getting out of control. Miss Dulles has 
applied the lessons derived from her previous study of the 
French inflation to the case of her own country. She is 
much more interested, in general, in describing the French 
experience than in working out the application of the same 
theories to the United States. In discussing the effect of 
an inflationary rise of prices, for example, she entirely 
ignores the difference between a rise starting when prices 
are in reasonable equilibrium not only with costs but also 
with each other, and one where prices are widely divergent 
and unbalanced; she ignores, in fact, the differences 
between inflation and “‘ reflation.’’ The defect of Miss 
Dulles’ book is that it might have been written at any time 
in the last seven years. Its warnings are general rather 
than specific and it suffers in actuality as a consequence. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s book is ‘‘ not entirely interpreta- 
tion; partly it is celebration . . . because, for the first time 
in history, a great leader of a great nation has dared to 
confess that he believes in stable money and will try to 
obtain it.’’ Most of the book consists of variations on this 
theme, and there is little that will be new to those who are 
familiar with Professor Fisher’s views. He is surprisingly 
lukewarm in his praise of his disciple Professor Warren’s 
gold-buying policy, which he calls ‘‘ chiefly a domestic 
affair—an incident to the reflation of America’s commodity 
price level.’’ He is obviously much less sure than formerly 
that the price level can be controlled by variations in the 
volume of money and much more interested in the problem 
of the velocity of circulation. Here his chief recommenda- 
tion is ‘‘ Stamp Scrip ’’—local currency taxed 2 per cent. of 
its face value per week and consequently circulating 
rapidly. The chief virtues of this expedient, however, 
appear to arise not out of any monetary characteristics it 
has, but out of the fact that it provides municipalities 
with a method of raising funds for public works by means 
of a turnover tax. As a remedy for price fluctuations it is 
ludicrous. 


The two books issued by the Brookings Institution are 
specialised studies of the operation of the N.R.A., which 
maintain the high standard of the Institution for informa- 
tiveness and impartiality, and which will be of great value 
to those who wish to study the technique of this experiment 
in industrial control. 

The views of Messrs Burns and Roy are sufficiently 
indicated by their statement that they have ‘‘ shown the 
efforts made by Big Business in the United States, using 
first Hoover and then Roosevelt as executive officer, to find 
some purely economic way out of the crisis.’’ They also 
claim to have shown ‘‘ that each economic measure comes 
up against the contradictions of the capitalist system, and 
after serving for a while as a basis of speculation ceases to 
have any material influence on production, and even to 
some extent makes the crisis deeper.’’ This thesis, we are 
pleased to notice, they sustain largely by the use of quota- 
tions from the Economist. 
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UNBALANCED BUDGETS 


Tus book* owes its origin to the terms of an academ; 
bequest. The majority of the studies contained in it wep 
carried out by holders of travelling scholarships endowy 
by the late Sir Arthur Acland. By the conditions of the 
tenure they were required to visit some foreign country q 
countries and to undertake the study of any developmey 
deemed by the trustees to be of interest to the British & 
operative or Labour movement. The subject chosen iy 
this instance was ‘‘ A Comprehensive Study of Star 
Policy with Special Reference to Public Finane 
in various European Countries.’’ The work was carrie 
out under the general supervision and editorship of D, 
Hugh Dalton, who has contributed an introductory 

and a concluding section summarising the results of th 
investigation. 

The subject of public finance has been of growing in 
portance since the war and much new material for stud 
has become available. In its wider aspects it merges int 
the all-important question of State intervention in tk 
economic field, a sphere in which recent developments 
abroad have been rapid and striking. In this country ty 
















narrower issue of the importance of budgetary equilibrium ; 


has become since 1931 a topic of party controversy. Ther 


is nothing therefore to criticise in the choice of a subject inff ; 


investigation made by the Acland trustees. 

At the same time, one cannot but feel doubtful of th 
wisdom of the method of co-operative authorship a 
in this volume. Those responsible for the different section 
worked in different countries in virtual independence d 
one another, and their only point of liaison appears to hav 
been the correspondence which they maintained with 
Dalton. It is hardly surprising therefore that there shoul 
be considerable difference of scale and approach in ther 
handling of their respective subjects. It is, moreover, i 
natural outcome of this plurality of authorship that th 
work as a whole lacks unity and direction, and the resut 
is an aggregation rather than a comparison of varieties d 
experience. This is a deficiency which Dr. Dalton’s into 
duction and summary of conclusions do little to repair. Hs 
commentary is interesting and provocative. But there a 
few points at which his arguments penetrate below the su 
face of the more instructed type of political controversy, 
and it is left to the reader for the most part to establis 
their connection with the mass of fact presented in the mai 
body of the volume. 

If, however, we disregard the character of the various 
studies as parts of a larger whole, and consider them iné- 
vidually on their merits, each of them will be found to 
contain much that is interesting regarding recent economié 
developments in the countries discussed. The story prt 
sented is of necessity incomplete. The policy of deflatia 
in France and Italy has but lately entered a fresh stage 
In Germany it still remains to be seen whether exter 
default, temporary or final, will facilitate recovery on? 
scale sufficient to carry the cost of the measures of 
undertaken in the initial stages of revival. But the Po 
played by budgetary difficulties in the development of tht 
earlier phases of the crisis is well brought out. In 
great number of European countries the costs of the wi 
resulted in a burden of unproductive debt which int 
duced a new element of rigidity into the price structur, 
and led in nearly every case to a paralysis of the ca 
market and the collapse of the currency. It is this facto 
which has been largely responsible for the maintenance 
the rate of interest over the last ten years at an unduly higt 
level, and the burden is the more serious in view of 
gradual tendency of populations to become stationary in t 
principal industrial countries. 

Mr Brinley Thomas, in the course of an account of de 
velopments in Germany which is admirable for thoroughnes 
and clarity, passes from a description of the financial s* 
tem in general to a survey of the budgetary difficults 
of the Reich during the years 1928-33 and of the ev 
widening sphere of State intervention and control nec 
SS 


* “Unbalanced Budgets: A Study of the Financial Crisis 8 
Fifteen Countries." By Hugh Dalton, Brinley Thomas, J: & 
Reedman, T. J. Hughes, and W. J. Leaning. Routledge. 4 
pages. 15s. 
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stated by the attempt to maintain the parity of the mark. 
He gives details of recent measures to promote recovery 
through the organisation of public works programmes, and 
concludes with an analysis of State subsidies to industry 
and agriculture and of the reorganisation of the banking 





em. 

Wr Hughes’s section on Italy deals somewhat cursorily 
with recent budgetary history, but describes at greater 
length the policy of national development carried out under 
the Fascist regime, and the growth of State control in indus- 
ty and banking. Mr Reedman gives a careful analysis of 
the French Budgets since 1926 and recounts the stages by 
which the currency was rehabilitated and the floating debt 
reduced by the creation of an independent sinking fund. 
He also deals more briefly with the finances of nine lesser 
European countries. Mr Leaning adds a short survey 
af budgetary problems in Australia and New Zealand and 
compresses most of the important facts into his note on the 
fnances of the United States. 











ENTERPRISE AND PROFIT 


PROFESSOR MACGREGOR’S purpose in this acute and rather 
iconoclastic book* is to examine two criticisms of modern 
capitalism which are now widely made. The first is that 
industry is carried on for “‘ profit ’’; and is therefore a 
srdid, discreditable, and, it seems to be argued, unmanage- 
able affair; the second that the principle of its existence is 
competition, and that this inevitably involves anarchy and 
chaos. Professor Macgregor’s main object is not to answer 
these criticisms, but to strip them of loose thinking, to dis- 
cover exactly what they mean and so enable a right judg- 
ment to be made upon them. 

What does it mean to say that industry is carried on ‘‘ for 
profit ’’? Professor Macgregor is particularly severe on 
such writers, not themselves engaged in business, as Mr 
Tawney, who maintain that business men work for a motive 
which marks them as morally inferior to those engaged in 
the professions. Even Mr Keynes, Professor Macgregor 
laments, has lent eloquence and authority to this hypo- 
critical confusion by writing in such question-begging terms 
as the following :‘‘ Avarice and usury and precaution must 
be our gods for a little longer ’’; ‘‘ for at least another 
hundred years we must pretend to ourselves that fair is foul 
and foul is fair.” 

Professor Macgregor’s curiously involved style makes it 
alittle difficult, it must be confessed, to be quite sure of his 
meaning, but he seems to argue as follows. To say that 
industry is ‘‘ for profit ’’ is simply to look at it from the point 
of view of the entrepreneur seeking a reward for his ser- 
vices. Yet the wage-earner and capitalist (not to mention 
the professor, priest, lawyer and journalist) expect fair 
tewards for their services. The question is whether the 
reward is fair, not whether it is profit. If, instead of the 
entrepreneur hiring the wage-earner and capitalist, the 
wage-earner hired the entrepreneur and capitalist, industry 
might be said to be carried on ‘‘ for ’’ wages. Yet the wage- 
he tamer, capitalist and entrepreneur would be receiving 


t of the § exactly the same monetary return as in the former case— 
In 1} suming that in each case all the agents of production were 
the wal  'celving fair economic rewards for their services. 

into | =Whether the entrepreneur, the risk-bearer and the saver 

ructure, @ lM fact receive an excessive reward, Professor Macgregor 
capita hot presume to say. But he very pertinently asks that 

s fact § Nose who criticise the ‘‘ profit motive ’’ should tell us 

ance 0 hich of these agents of production, in their opinion, re- 

ily high  Ctive an excessive return, and why. To assist them in 
of the § “eir answer he conducts an elaborate statistical inquiry 

y in th § ‘to company failures and the rate of interest between 1870 

aid 1910. He concludes that in this period ‘‘ The risks 

t of de § business were declining; they represented a doubling of 

ughnes § Pure interest for joint-stock operations, with a gross rate of 

ial sys @ ° Per cent ’’; and ‘‘ all insolvency meant losses of some 
ficulties 7 of the national income.” 

e eve ese results are also relevant to the issue of competition 
neces its social cost. It has become customary, as Professor 
is the gor complains, in polemics in this field to refer to 
L. existence of ‘‘ severe, excessive, cut-throat, chaotic, 
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demoralising or simply foreign competition.’’ Yet mere 
statements of the crude antitheses between ‘‘ competition ”’ 
and ‘‘ co-ordination,’’ ‘‘ laissez faire,’’ and ‘‘ planning,”’ 
‘“‘chaos,’’ and ‘‘order,’’ are utterly valueless and 
irrelevant. The question is whether competition or ration- 
alisation (where it means monopoly as well as efficiency) 
gives the best economic results. 

Competition, as Professor Macgregor points out, is itself 
a plan. Indeed, it is a most elaborate plan, in which the 
State carefully sets the stage, andanyone who has the ability 
is allowed to produce freely within certain defined limits up 
to the point at which demand is sufficiently urgent to cover 
the cost incurred. Whether this system or monopoly is 
the best plan is an arguable question. The arguments on 
each side, however, Professor Macgregor reminds us, are 
very much the same as they were before the, war. In any 
case, it is most unlikely that either competition or monopoly 
is in all circumstances the best. A great part of Pro- 
fessor Macgregor’s book consists in a realistic examination 
of the case for large-scale business and the case for mono- 
poly; and a review of experiments of this kind which have 
actually been made in the last thirty years. 

Two other chapters relate to special problems: the first 
on ‘‘ Profit and Mutual Trading ’’; the second on ‘‘ Enter- 
prise and the Trade Cycle.’’ Professor Macgregor’s con- 
clusion in the first of these chapters, ‘‘ that mutual trading 
yields profits,’’ ‘‘ is not,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ that at which I 
expected, far less intended, to arrive.’’ The place of enter- 
prise in the trade cycle is a disputed question. Professor 
Macgregor examines it by constructing an index based on 
annual formations of new limited joint-stock companies 
between 1860 and 1910. Using this as an index of enter- 
prise he finds that at both the ‘‘ low ’’ and “‘ high ’’ points 
of the trade cycle in these years the enterprise index 
changes direction before the price or employment indices. 
Some support is thus lent to the view that a psychological 
recovery of entrepreneurs, and not increased buying by 
consumers, is, or was, the spark which lights the train of 
revival. Those who wish to cure depression by operating 
directly on confidence rather than on prices will hail these 
results with satisfaction. Professor Macgregor’s final word, 
however, is that in encouraging enterprise the policy of 
public works ‘‘ should be well used,’’ and that ‘‘ its, place 
in recovery is confirmed by what this study shows of the 
private enterpriser’s own prescience and readiness to work 
with signs of revival.’’ 


NAZI HISTORY 


IN 1932 there appeared in Germany ‘‘ Die Geschichte des 
Nationalsozialismus ’’ by Konrad Heiden.* It was at once 
recognised as a study of unusual value. Its author had not 
disguised his opposition to Hitler, and yet had succeeded 
in giving an objective picture of the successive transmuta- 
tions by which Anton Drexler’s ‘‘ committee of indepen- 
dent workmen ’’ became the greatest counter-revolutionary 
party in Germany. 

Unfortunately the anonymous translator has decided that 
English readers are not interested in the origins of Hit- 
lerism. Of ‘‘ Die Geschichte ’’ a mere 120 pages appear 
in the present volume, and in a note at the beginning the 
translator remarks: ‘‘ The translator has been careful to 
avoid altering the sense of Herr Heiden’s text. All that 
has been done is to omit portions, chiefly relating to the 
earlier history of the Nazi movement. .. .’’ But in fact 
the omissions make nonsense of Herr Heiden’s work. A 
paltry twenty pages are allotted to the years from Novem- 
ber 9, 1923, to September 14, 1930, of which seven are 
taken up with a portrait of Goebbels. The Hitler Putsch 
is dismissed in two pages! The book bears all the marks 
of emigré literature, and must be read with every possible 
reserve. Herr Heiden can have no first-hand knowledge 
of the events of 1933, which he describes in some detail, 
and his sources are likely to be anything but impartial. 
It is a real—if minor—tragedy that almost all which is of 
value to the student of Fascism has disappeared in the 
process of translating Herr Heiden’s work. 


***A History of National Socialism.” 
15s. 


By Konrad Heiden. 
Methuen. 
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From the surviving fragments, however, of ‘‘ Die 
Geschichte ’’ three points of interest emerge. First of all 
on page oI ff. some evidence is collected about the finan- 
cial backing of the Party in its early days; unfortunately 
the chapter on 1925-30 fails to follow this up, although it 
is clearly a matter of cardinal importance. In the second 
place, Herr Heiden shows that the Hitler-Ludendorf Putsch 
was the real break-up of the early form of Hitlerism. The 
birthday of the party which was to conquer Germany was 
November 9, 1923, the day which freed Hitler from his 
subservience to the Reichswehr. It was the humiliation of 
Ludendorf and the temporary retirement of Rohm to 
Bolivia which enabled Hitler to organise Nazi-ism as a 
mass movement of the lower middle classes, and made the 
S.A. a political weapon, and not a secret revival of the pre- 
war conscript army. The ~~? of the years 1918-23 are 
thus only valuable as a study of the mental development of 
the leading personalities, and more particularly of that 
‘‘ leadership principle ’’ which was given its definitive 
formulation in Hitler’s speech to the Party congress in 
1933. In that speech Hitler clearly enunciated the dogma 
of the Teutonic caste—the S.A. and S.S.—called by God 
to wield dominion over the abject conquered aboriginals— 
that is, over the 58,000,000 odd Germans who are not 
members of the S.A. or S.S. Plato would have been some- 
what disconcerted if he came back to-day to find his 
‘* noble lie ’’ of the golden, silver and iron men so carefully 
copied by the founder of the modern ‘“‘ republic.’’ 

The third point which Herr Heiden brings out is the 
contempt shown by Hitler from the very first for any and 
every form of Socialism. It was against his will that the 
very word was included in the name of the Party; he 
himself preferred ‘‘ Social Revolutionary,’’ and strenuously 
opposed any idea of nationalisation or equalitarianism. 
Indeed, he once defined the Socialist as ‘‘ whoever is pre- 
pared to make the national cause his own to such an extent 
that he knows no higher ideal than the welfare of his 
nation, whoever has understood our great national anthem 
‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles’ to mean that 
nothing in the world surpasses in his eyes this Germany— 
that man is a Socialist.’” The famous 25 points, which 
include certain Socialist features are, in fact, a compromise 
programme which has remained unaltered since February, 
1920, simply because, once discussion had started on the 
aims of the Party, it would have been impossible to main- 
tain such a multifarious variety of adherents. In 1925 the 
leadership principle was in effect substituted for the pro- 
gramme, and after that the will of the leader was the will 
of the Party. But the indecisiveness of Hitler’s will made 
each of his subordinates confident that, once power was 
gained, he would be able to issue his special brand of Nazi- 
ism to the people as the command of Hitler. And again it 
was this indecisiveness which entrapped Papen, Hugenberg 
and even Briining into believing that they could safely 
give Hitler power and still retain control of policy. Hitler’s 
genius has always lain in playing off one politician against 
another, and never himself definitely taking any line. 

In the latter part of the book Herr Heiden struggles 
manfully to turn newspaper reports into history. He 
correctly points out that it was Papen, not Hitler, who 
defeated Marxism, and that Hitler achieved the conquest 
not of Bolshevism but of the bourgeois parties. In deal- 
ing, however, with the Schleicher regime he considerably 
underrates the importance of the negotiations with Strasser 
which so nearly split the Nazis. His treatment of the 
church and agrarian problems too is inevitably somewhat 
perfunctory. For this, however, he cannot be blamed: 
history cannot be written six months after the event. 


ECONOMIC SNARES 


AN attempt not merely to state but also to prove to the 
layman the results of scientific investigation is notoriously 
difficult. Dr. Fritz Machlup has undertaken the task of 
tracing the effect of the more notorious among quack 
remedies for economic depression.* Opinions will differ 
whether all the policies he attacks are quite such dangerous 


* ‘‘ Fiihrer durch die Krisenpolitik.’’ By Fritz Machlup. Julius 
Springer, Vienna. 232 pages. Rm. 7.80. 


Junee, 


snares as he imagines. But there can be no doubt why. 
ever of the ability and dialectical skill with which fy 
develops his criticisms. 

An economic crisis usually leads to a vague demand fg 
Government action and the introduction of some sort of 
planned economy. Anybody, as Dr. Machlup points out, 
can draw up a plan; but it can only be carried out if the 
planning authority controls the means of production. 
however, necessarily implies Socialism. Yet there ap 
people who still advocate planning while dissociating them. 
selves from Socialism. Comprehensive planning, Dr §'; 
Machlup believes, is incompatible with the existence of 
private property, for it can only take place if the centrj 
authority controls the means of production and their appl. 
cation. The housing of London, for instance, cannot be 
properly planned if the ownership of the land remains ip 
private hands. So far Dr. Machlup will seem to many ty 
be making an excellent case for Socialism. 


In denouncing the sort of planning that aims at nation 
“* self-sufficiency ’’ and ends in national impoverishment, 
Dr. Machlup is abundantly justified. His main argument 
against planning, however, is much more open to question, 
The rate of economic advance, he assumes, depends on the 
combinations in which given factors of production an 
employed. In a competitive system the results of such 
combinations can always be judged by the price index in 
the market and the disposition of factors can be 
altered; while a planned economy, in Dr. Machlup’s view, 
cannot provide the measure of results and continuous 
adjustment of factors which is necessary if progress is to’ 
be maintained. 


These sweeping conclusions will not be accepted by all 
economists, at any rate in this country. It is true that 
no economic system is possible without a price mechanism, 
and that such a mechanism, if unimpeded, achieves a fairly 
smooth readjustment of economic resources and tends to 
maintain a sort of ‘‘ equilibrium.’’ But the readjustment 
and equilibrium so achieved are not necessarily the best. 
Other equilibria can be obtained by interferences here and 
there in the system, such as taxes and subsidies. Such inter- 
ferences will not prevent the price system working. They 
will merely make it work in a different, and perhaps a 
better, way. If the price index were left to work entirely 
unimpeded in this country, the slums would not be cleared 
for half a century or more. 


The idea of monetary stabilisation is also dissected by Dr. 
Machlup. He very rightly points out that it is not merely 
a question of providing a ‘‘ stable measure of value” 
which shall be ‘* honest ’’ as between debtors and creditors. 
Such proposals, he argues, are fallacious, for they assume 
the existence of a level of prices comparable to a water fi 
surface. There are, in fact, a large number of continu 


ously shifting prices for individual commodities or set |%m 


vices, and a crisis results if the system of relative prices is 
disturbed. A fall or a rise of all prices in the widest sense 
at the same rate and during the same period would be of 
no consequence. It has frequently been proposed that 
prices could be stabilised at an average level by currency 
management; an index number, to be constructed from 
a large number of quotations, would serve as a measufe 
of the price level. This apparently facile remedy, Dr. 
Machlup maintains, springs from a misunderstanding 
the price mechanism. It is quite possible that a stable price 
level, as measured by an index number, may conceal wide 
but counterbalancing movements of individual prices. 
Supposing that the price of bread rose sharply while the 
price of tin declined. The index number* may remall 
unchanged, but the consumer will suffer a decline in his 
standard of living. 


All this is undoubtedly true; and in a world in which al 
prices, and costs, moved freely and flexibly there wo 
be very little left to say on the whole matter. Actually, 
however, the economic system is riveted in every part with 
legally fixed costs. What are we to do, therefore, if the 
average level of prices begins to rise or fall? Doubtless 
the ideal is to allow a fall in general prices just propor 
tionate to the increase in general productivity. But have 
we yet reached the stage when economists should enjoin 02 
bankers and statesmen anything more subtle than stabilisa- 
tion of the general price level? 
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“Boonomic ?? : Report of the Columbia University 
Commission. Columbia University Press. 250 pages. $3. 
Economists, like other specialists, must necessarily often 

disagree on advanced arguments. But the eminent economists 
who sign this report, including Professors Wesley Mitchell, 

J. M. Clark, Schumpeter, J. W. Angell and Maclver, despite 
individual reservations that are fully set out, agree on a 
moderate but conclusive argument for economic planning. 

Let us accept for the moment their proposition that much 
gineering “‘ over-capacity’’ exists unused. The Com- 
nission is unwilling to solve this problem by deliberately 
matting down production, and they disagree on some pro- 
ysons of N.R.A. ‘“‘ This policy would make for general 
impoverishment and would solve the problem of ‘ poverty 
ia the midst of plenty’ by removing the plenty.” They 
ject economic nationalism. ‘‘In full sympathy with a 
icy of national economic autonomy we wish, nevertheless, 
emphatically to dissociate this principle from that of national 
eonomic isolation.” 

Planning is necessary, however, in the Commission’s opinion, 
because of the sheer impossibility of allowing free play to 
economic forces such as full /aissez-faire requires. Those who 
uivocate a flexibility of wage rates, regardless of social con- 
u , should remember that this implies an equal 
tion of capital structures even to the point of the wide- 
sread bankruptcy of big businesses, railroads and savings 
banks, also regardless of social consequences. The traditional 
“flexibility ’’ cannot be restored. It is not only wages but 
long-term contracts, mortgages and investments that are not 
wtomatically adjusted to a fall of prices. There isa minimum 
of public services that cannot be cut down. There is the 
¢ormous indebtedness of Governments. There is (in America) 
the burden of debt charges on the farmers. All these factors 
ae fixed, and could not be made flexible without further 
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For immediate policy to-day, therefore, the Commission 
agrees that a higher price level must be sought. They point 
out that inflationary imcrease of credit is of little avail unless 
the demand for credit as well as the supply of it is increased 
by “a well-timed programme of public works.” They thus 
endorse the present schemes of the Roosevelt Administration 
assound measures for the immediate object of raising prices 
ad promoting business recovery. 

For permanent policy the Commission rejects the notion 
that a stable price level is alone sufficient under conditions of 
mreasing productivity to maintain economic equilibrium 
(this might be defined as the clearing of the markets of all 
foods produced). Before 1929 a stable price level, not being 
«companied by a rise of wages and incomes, led to excessive 
profits accruing to entrepreneurs, excessive because they were 
for the most part spent not on consumption goods but on an 
inflation of security values. ‘‘ In 1929 approximately 67 per 
cent. of retail purchases were made by families receiving 
incomes of $2,000 or less per annum, 80 per cent. by those 
receiving $3,000 or less per annum, and approximately 
4 per cent. by those receiving $5,000 or less per annum.” 
For permanent policy, then, either rising wages and incomes 
Must accompany a stable price level, or commodities must 
be allowed to fall gradually in price to give the mass of the 
population a share in the increased productivity. It should 
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- from be noted Gut thie is argued not on grounds of justice but 
easure §“onomic stability. 

7, Dr. § ltis unfortunate that the questionnaire to engineers from 
ing of §*tich the Commission derived evidence of over-capacity was 
2 price 9° logically conceived. Professor Schumpeter points out 
1 wide (“technically backward methods of production may still 
prices. be the most rational ones provided the more perfect methods 
le the Mi 1. quire less of a plentiful factor and more of one which 
aa 1S legs plentiful.” Indeed, what is ‘‘ technique” from an 
ao his C point of view if it is not skill in applying energy to 


Peducing objects for which there is a demand ? 
tis the great merit of this volume that most possible 
tbjections to the report are included in appendices drawn up 
by individual members of the Commission. Mr Arthur Gayer 
Taettes an able analysis of the post-war gold standard. 
ion advocate a return to gold only when the 
“atral banks could agree on how to work it, a period when, it 
might be objected, a gold standard would be least necessary. 





iT} 
Wages Policy and the Price Level.” By K. 8. Isles. P. 8. 

nine. 253 pages. 9s. 
a Isles sets out to examine the familiar argument that 
" —_ im wage costs are the best way out of a depression. 
Very little difficulty in showing that wage reduction in 
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times of depression is—theoretically as well as practically— 
a dangerous business. The problem is essentially a short- 
period one, aud the equilibrium level of wages during a depres- 
sion is for various reasons lower than the normal equilibrium 
level. “In order to reach the equilibrium position in the 
short period, wage rates must, in a depression, fall to a level 
that is below the new value of the ‘true’ marginal product of 
labour.” Moreover, the wage reductions in different indus- 
tries must be co-ordinated, and the process of adjustment 
would have to be continuous if it were to be effective. 

The policy of a concurrent wage reduction in all industries 
Mr Isles shows to be more hazardous than ever. In a depres- 
sion the elasticity of demand for the products of the depressed 
industries is extremely low. It is most unlikely that any wage- 
reduction in the capital-goods industries would enable a 
reduction in prices which would have any effect on demand— 
if demand were not increasing, of its own accord. Meanwhile, 
harm would be done by the shrinkage in purchasing power 
caused by wage reductions. In the case of the British export 
industries for instance, a reduction in wages and prices would 
almost certainly provoke a reduction in competitors’ prices; 
and as a result, the total money incomes of the British producers 
might be actually reduced. 

Mr Isles reaches the general conclusion that the right wage 
policy in a depression is to do nothing—either reductions or 
increases are harmful. If reductions are to be made, they are 
only likely to be effective in his opinion, if they come at the 
beginning of the depression; and the best way of working 
is to provide for automatic adjustment according to an index 
of the wholesale prices of manufactured goods. Mr Isles’ 
conclusions are aptly illustrated from the recent history 
of Great Britain and Australia. The obvious inference from 
these conclusions, though it is strictly outside the terms of his 
argument, is that in depressed periods the price level must be 
adjusted to the wage level, and not vice versa. Anyone who is 
disposed to accept easily the argument that wages ought to be 
reduced in a depression, should certainly read Mr Isles’ 
extremely carefully reasoned book. 


** Economic Readjustment in 1933.’ Unclaimed Wealth 

Utilisation Committee, Geneva. By A. H. Abbati. P. 8. 

King. 102 pages. 6s. 
“unclaimed wealth’ which Mr Abbati wishes to 
utilise is the wealth which would be produced and consumed 
if the world’s economic system were properly conducted—if, 
that is to say, “ reflationary,” price-raising policies were pur- 
sued throughout the world. Mr Abbati can now claim with 
great justice that, whereas in 1931 he and his enterprising 
committee were a voice crying in a deflationary wilderness, in 
1934 they have won the day, and that everywhere except in 
the depressed remnant of the world still adhering to gold their 
ideas have been adopted with substantial and convincing 
success. 

In President Roosevelt’s policy Mr Abbati finds the practical 
consummation of all the economic ideas he has preached for 
two years: price-raising, increases in wages, reductions in 
hours, public works expenditure, etc. 

Our general conclusion is that President Roosevelt has done 
what a World Economic Conference should have done long ago. 
He has decided upon a programme to restore prosperity by raising 
wholesale prices, by shorter hours and higher wages, and by 
appropriate expenditure on construction. A big movement 
towards prosperity has, in fact, been initiated in the United 
States; the leadership is good, and the American President is 
a he-man. 

Mr Abbati is critical, none the less, of certain aspects of the 
Roosevelt programme. He believes that “inflation within 
gold” would have been the ideal policy; and he strongly 
protests that mere alterations in the gold or foreign exchange- 
value of a currency, without direct measures to increase 
consumers’ purchasing power, are no use whatever. 


Mr Abbati discusses, briefly but acutely, most of the issues 
raised in the course of his “‘ bulletin,’’ among which are included 
this time, free trade and protection. It should also be added 
that he illuminates the argument with an effervescent anc 
highly unconventional wit. He is engagingly frank in in- 
forming us at what points during the last twelve months 
he bought gold-mining shares, and with what results. He 
attributes many recent events, directly or indirectly, to the 
auri sacra fames (or, as he translates it, ‘‘ gentlemen prefer 
gold ’’) of various semi-anonymous speculative interests. 
Indeed, three mythical gentlemen, symbolic of these interests, 
constantly interrupt the argument, to the great delight of 
Mr Abatti and the repeated surprise and diversion of the 
reader. 
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‘¢ Capital Underwriting: An Account of the Principles and ‘‘ Die Entscheidung.”” By Max Roosens and Werner Kertechy 
Practice of Underwriting Capital Issues, together with a Published by the Hamburgischen Studiengesellschat s vise, 
Critical Analysis of the Main Underwriting and Sub- organische Wirtschaft. 127 pages. infinit 
Underwriting Agreements.”” By David Finnie. . This book is described by the authors as a “ scients.—§ Thi 
212 pages. 10s. 6d. net. statement of the new Reichsbank policy.” It is also designe § % © 


Author and publisher alike may be congratulated on a volume 
whose appearance was overdue. By nature and origin, under- 
writing is an indispensable, though specialised, branch of 
insurance, though it was not till 1900 that a Companies Act 
grudgingly gave it legal status, and not until the notorious 
underwriting and sub-underwriting failures associated with 
the bubble company boom of 1928-29 that investors learned 
the value of sound and enforceable underwriting contracts. 
Mr Finnie gives textual examples of typical main and sub- 
underwriting agreements, critically analyses their provisions, 
and finds that a noteworthy deterioration occurred between 
1920 and 1929. He finds that Section 39 of the 1929 Com- 
panies Act is far from giving the bona fide subscriber to a new 
flotation watertight protection against the crippling of a 
business through lack of initial capital due to underwriting 
failure. 

Under this section a sum is deemed to have been paid to 
the company when a cheque has been received in good faith, 
and the directors have no reason for suspecting that the 
cheque will not be paid. But the directors may not know the 
reputation or standing of a tithe of the names on the sub- 
underwriting list, and in practically all the scandals of 1928-29 
the repudiated cheque was the centre-piece. The Stock 
Exchange may, and can, refuse dealings after it has seen the 
main underwriting agreement and sub-underwriting letter, 
but its intervention is generally in the nature of action after 
the event. Mr Finnie believes—in our view, soundly—that 
the only solution of the problem is to make the main agreement 
a full guarantee contract, to require approval of sub-under- 
writers by the issuing company’s bankers, and to insist on 
standardisation of underwriting documents. 





“ A Short History of Investment.’? By Percy Ripley. Pitman. 
214 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This book has a wider scope than its title might suggest, 
for although Mr Ripley’s concern is to trace the development 
of stocks and shares and Stock Exchange organisation, the 
narrative inevitably embraces the broad features of the 
economic history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The result is a good ‘‘ popular ”’ outline of the major facts of 
the development of financial institutions, although the march 
of events is somewhat obscured by the paragraphic, and 
parenthetic, arrangement of the text. The author’s array 
of facts is occasionally more impressive than the comment 
which it inspires. 

Dealing with holding companies, he ventures the suggestion 
that the parent company’s results may be accepted as the 
index of the financial health of its children, and that con- 
solidated balance sheets in some cases would entail much 
preparation. But what alternative has Mr Ripley to offer 
for giving shareholders essential information regarding earning 
power and productive assets other than by publication of 
group statements? If, as he alleges, the executive control 
of such undertakings has been effective, it can have been 
founded only upon full information regarding the group 
position as a whole. Any other interpretation postulates 
ignorance of the facts on the part of the directors themselves. 
A fuller account of the 1928 issue boom and the collapse in 
1929 would have been welcome, for the reformist proposals 
which these years evoked have been largely, and unjustifiably, 
forgotten. 





‘¢The Economic Mechanism of Scripture.’? By J. Taylor 
Peddie. Williams and Norgate. 384 pages. 10s. 

Mr Taylor Peddie’s book is a work of great industry, 
sincerity and erudition. In some ways it must be almost 
unique in economic literature. The main argument is based 
on an appeal to religious teaching. Mr Peddie believes that 
the true secret of our monetary troubles, and their cure, can 
be found in the Old and New Testaments. A prolonged study, 
both of scriptural authorities and of modern history, leads 
him to the conviction that the institution of a stable measure 
of value is a divine command and that instability of money 
is the root of all evil. The way to achieve a stable price level, 
in Mr Peddie’s opinion, is ‘‘ to ensure that all currency issues, 
bankers’ balances at the Central Reserve Bank, and the volume 
of regulated credit shall be determined by the volume of 
eligible commercial bills made available for rediscount at 
the Central Reserve Bank, plus the gold and silver reserves 
which may be held by the Bank in its vaults or elsewhere, 
and any net balance it may hold at the International Clearing 
House.” 


they inform us, to expound a new economic theory—" 4, 
Aryan Economic Theory.” The argument consists in ty 
main of an always muddled and often contradictory expositig 
of a sort of neo-physiocratic doctrine. Agriculture, the autho, 
declare, is the source of surplus value; the German worker, 
poor because he has been prevented by the deflationary Policy 
of the Reichsbank from settling on the land. Let the Reich 
bank provide the necessary finance for ‘‘ inner colonisation’ 
and all will be well with Germany. 

It is not merely the Reichsbank which the authors denoung 
They also make furious attacks on “‘ Liberalism,”” Adam Smith 
and the inhabitants as well as the institutions of Englan 
which is described as a “‘ pirate State.” English economic lif 
they tell us, “has no value because England has no agy 
culture.” Altogether, the book takes a high place in th 
literature not only of monetary but even of racial madness, 





TARIFFS AND TRADE 
‘The Nemesis of Economic Nationalism.”? By Jom 
Johnston. P. 8. King. 116 pages. 4s. 6d. 

Two hundred years ago the economic problems of Irelani 
provoked brilliant pamphlets from the pens of Berkeley an 
Swift. The economic problems of that distressful island ar 
no less acute to-day, but the standard of polemical literatur 
aroused by them falls far short of that of the eighteen 
century. Mr Johnston is to be congratulated on the prodw. 
tion of what can be truly described as a pamphlet worthy d 
Swift, although it is disguised in the form of lectures by 
university teacher of economics. Mr Johnston is, of coum 
primarily interested in the so-called economic war betwes 
Great Britain and the Free State, but, as he shrewdly remark 
the lessons derived from that conflict should be learnt by oth 
countries as economic war is now the normal condition of te 
whole world. 

The main point of this very able pamphlet is that, assumiy 
self-sufficiency to be either desirable in itself or necessay 
because of the behaviour of other nations, the Free State! 
seeking to attain that end in the most expensive way. M 
analysis of the “‘ real cost ’”’ of an adjustment to self-sufficien 
leads to the conclusion that a creditor country can make t# 
transition with the minimum of inconvenience by repatriati 
part of its external assets and changing its investments fr 
foreign to domestic development. The Free State possess 
very large investments in Great Brftain, and it is suggest 
that these should be sold and the proceeds reinvested in publ 
works in the Free State at the rate of £10,000,000 a year im 
ten years. Meanwhile, exports should be reduced to t 
utmost by discontinuing the export bounties, the only efits 
of which is to enable the British Government to collect ¢ 
penal duties on Irish imports and to shift the tax on cattle fra 
the British consumer to the Irish farmer. As Mr Johns 
quite properly indicates, Mr Thomas and Mr de Valera # 
unconsciously playing each other’s game at present, and # 
Free State is being oppressed not merely by the malice of # 
British Government, but by the folly of its own. T 
principal criticism of Mr Johnston’s proposals is that he undé- 
estimates the difficulties involved in rendering Irish e 
investments available for domestic development on a laf 
scale. If such a programme were attempted in practice, 
would almost certainly require either a forced loan or a capita 
levy, which would lead to the departure of numerous 
people from the Free State. One of the factors which hit 
to be constantly borne in mind in framing the financial pol] 
of the Free State is the extreme mobility of its capitalists, 
persist in preferring—however unreasonably—British to 
securities. 








‘* Vers union douaniére et économique.’? Par B. simi 
Extrait de la Revue ‘‘ Les Balkans.’? Athens. 63 past ‘ 
In reading this pamphlet it is difficult not to feel the c# 








“ 
between the material presented and the desire expressed "f* Jules 
the author for better inter-Balkan trade. It is true that# et 
inter-Balkan Customs agreement would not endanger ™ ine 
with the outside world, since all the Balkan states, incl To 
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the wider Balkans, ie. Roumania and Turkey, are P® 
dominantly agricultural, and would still continue to buy ® 
dustrial goods from the West. Yet the very agricults 
character of these countries diminishes the chance of 
increase in mutual trade, for there are few articles 
importance produced in one country which are not prool” 
in the others. There are two exceptions. RoumaniaD Pr” 
is and will be required by all the states, while Greece ®*® 
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iehee, corn, cattle and wood from Jugoslavia or Roumania. Other- kind available to a wider public. Earlier writers are constantly 
t fy § wise, requirements which cannot be settled internally are being rediscovered who still have contributions to make or 
infinitesimal. ; ; who at least may claim credit for having anticipated advances 
tite This difficulty is tellingly illustrated by the fact that during which were only later incorporated into the main body of 
| the crisis years, 1931 to 1933, inter-Balkan trade fell pro- economic doctrine. 
on jonately much more than trade between the Balkans In most cases such early writings have, by the time of their 
D the od other countries. Even so, the preliminaries of any rediscovery, become so inaccessible that it needs the devotion 



















improvement, as outlined in the resolution adopted at the 
fourth Balkan Conference, would have to consist of negotia- 
tions for a number of regional agreements, the fixing of special 
erential rates for definite quotas, and the setting up of a 
ent commission, while all this laborious construction 
would always be at the mercy of a loophole provision that the 
amounts stipulated could at any time be revised, if necessity 
should arise. What this would mean in the presence of 
entrenched interests it is hardly necessary to point out. It 
is difficult, therefore, not to feel that this pamphlet, in spite 
of the obviously sincere intention of the author, is only one 
more illustration of the limbo into which protectionist 
economics have plunged international trade. 
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“The American Farmer and the Export Market.”? By Austin 
A. Dowell and Oscar B. Jesness. University of Minnesota 
Press. 269 pages. 9s. 

This book is a very clear statement of the dilemma with 
which the United States is faced to-day. Either self-sufficiency 
or an increase of exports can be pursued as the aim of national 
policy, but not both simultaneously. This is of course obvious 
to the trained economist, who has no difficulty in under- 
sanding that the discouragement of imports necessarily 
reduces exports, but it is not yet understood by the man in 
the street, who thinks he can have it both ways. It is for the 
education of the American public in this elementary truth 
that Messrs Dowell and Jesness have prepared this excellent 
im volume, which puts forward the relevant issues in an unusually 
clear and intelligible manner. 

A well-documented survey of American agriculture leads to 
the conclusion that there is now being produced a large export 
surplus of cotton, tobacco, pork and lard, wheat and rice, and 
that “ to reduce output to national needs would mean a pro- 
found reorganisation of the agricultural industry in the cotton, 
tobacco, corn and hay, and wheat regions.” The various 
methods that have been proposed for preventing or disposing 
of this export surplus are considered, and it is shown that there 
is no possibility of its being consumed in the United States 
- 4 asthe result of an increased demand, that it cannot be replaced 

M@ by the cultivation of agricultural products at present imported, 
and that the reduction of agricultural production by the amount 
of the export surplus would involve insuperable administrative 
dificulties and a profound social disturbance. ‘‘ The conclu- 
sion appears to be inescapable that self-sufficiency is not 

im Practicable.’’ Having stated this conclusion, the authors 

proceed to discuss the possibility of American agricultural 

il products increasing their markets abroad. 

The theme of the last part of the book is that the difficulties 
of the American farmer are the creation of the American 
Politician. The impediments on world trade are man-made, 
and could be removed by the same agencies that imposed 
them. The belief is expressed that the European demand for 
American farm products will be maintained in spite of the 
slowing down of the growth of population and the intensifica- 
tion of economic nationalism in Europe. The American 
n, T Government is blamed for its policy of import restriction, 
which inevitably leads to a diminution of exports, especially 
in the case of a creditor country, which must be prepared to 
ra xperience a passive trade balance. It is admitted that a 
sudden abandonment of high protection would cause grave 

tion in the United States, and it is suggested therefore 
re that the change of fiscal policy should be gradual and circum- 
aich ha" spect. The injury suffered by special classes of producers 
ial poles should not, however, the authors conclude, be made the excuse 
lists, WIlfor failing to pursue the only course which, in their opinion, 

1 to tan save the American farmer from ruin. 
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e that#§ = et republiés par Mario de Bernardi (Collezione di scritti 

ger tat §=—mediti o rari di economisti diretta da Luigi Einaudi, I1).” 

inclui} Torino. La Riforma Sociale, 1933. 228 pages. 

are PPE If one were to judge by the number of republications of 

o buy #§¥orks of former economists which have appeared in recent 
cultam@ years, one might be tempted to believe that there is an 

ce of revival of interest in classical economics. The Royal 
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mic Society, the London School of Economics, and one 
two enterprising publishers in this country, Professor 
de uder in America, and Professor Einaudi in Italy, have 
ece ne *ently done much to make important but rare works of this 




















of an enthusiastic editor to make them a part of the living 
literature of to-day. But it is not often even then that they 
are presented to the public in so attractive a form as in Pro- 
fessor Luigi Einaudi’s magnificent collection of unpublished 
or rare writings of economists. And the economic works of 
the French engineer, Jules Dupuit, which have been selected 
for No. 2 of the series, most assuredly deserve to be resusci- 
tated. His articles, published about the middle of last 
century in different French technical journals, contain one 
of the most remarkable early formulations of the marginal 
utility theory of value and of the modern apparatus of 
demand and supply curves. W. S. Jevons, who became 
acquainted with Dupuit’s work only some years after he had 
independently discovered and further developed the same 
ideas, said in the later editions of his ‘‘ Theory of Political 
Economy ” that Dupuit “‘ must probably be credited with the 
earliest perfect comprehension of the theory of utility.” 

Although we now know that Dupuit was in turn anticipated 
at least by W. F. Lloyd, and to a certain extent even by 
earlier writers, there can be no doubt about the originality 
or the importance of his work. It can also not be said of 
his work, as of that of most of the other anticipators in this 
field, that it remained unnoticed. It immediately led to an 
interesting controversy (also reprinted in the present volume) 
and probably influenced contemporary French thought to 
some extent. Dupuit’s influence can, however, quite definitely 
be traced in the work of L. Walras, who drew his inspiration 
mainly from his French predecessors, Cournot and Dupuit— 
and to have influenced Walras means to have influenced all 
later writers on mathematical economics. In some respects 
Dupuit had even gone further than the recognised founders 
of the mathematical school, and at least the fact that he has 
already formulated the concept of “ consumers’ rent,” for 
which credit is generally given to Marshall, deserves mention, 
even if at present there exists considerable doubt about the 
value of this particular tool of theoretical analysis. Engineers 
do not often make good economists. It has even been said 
that to be trained as an engineer completely incapacitates a 
person from understanding economic problems. Dupuit, 
however, is a splendid—and by no means the only—exception 
to this rule. 

The present edition contains practically all of Dupuit’s work 
on utility and price, written between 1844 and 1854, but none 
of his numerous later (and much Iess important) writings on 
other economic problems. It is not only luxuriously pro- 
duced and enriched by a contemporary obituary notice of 
Dupuit from the pen of his colleague, Mahyer, but it also 
contains a scholarly introduction and ample notes by 
Mr Mario de Bernardi, and a complete bibliography of the 
writings of Dupuit. It is certainly a worthy monument to 
the memory of a long-neglected economist. 


‘¢ Ricardo und die Entstehung des Bullion Report.” (Zeit- 
schrift ftir Nationalokonomie Band IV, Heft 4, and Band V, 
Heft 1). By Eraldo Fossati. (Vienna) Julius Springer. 
28+36 pages. 

In the first of these two essays Signor Fossati seeks to 
estimate the extent to which the theory behind the Bullion 

Committee Report of 1810 was the work of Ricardo. Ricardo 





published his ‘‘ Three letters on the price of gold” in 1809. 
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“it must be read ”’ 
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By that date there had already appeared a series of writings 
on monetary theory, called forth by current events—the sus- 
pension of cash payments, the expansion of the note issue, the 
rise of domestic prices and the fall of the pound. Ricardo’s 
forerunners included Baring, Boyd, Thornton, King, 
Wheatley, Parnell and Foster, and it is to the theories of these 
men that Signor Fossati devotes most of his attention. The 
works of such writers as Boyd, Thornton and Foster make an 
extraordinarily modern impression. In them we find the 
kernel of the Quantity Theory, the Theory of International 
Trade, and Cassel’s Purchasing Power Parity Theory. The 
passage in which Foster explains how a country under the 
obligation to make payments abroad without receiving any 
return must develop an export surplus, reads like an analysis 
of the Reparations problem. The pre-Ricardian theorists 
were, however, only feeling their way towards a body of 
doctrine. Their works still contained an abundance of 
ambiguities, inconsistencies and complete fallacies. Ricardo 
introduced logic and clarity into monetary analysis. 
In the opinion of Signor Fossati, it is this quality which gave 
him his influence over the Bullion Committee. That the 
theoretical principles expounded in the Report were the dis- 
coveries of Ricardo, Signor Fossati will not allow. It is, of 
course, almost always possible to trace the ideas of a great 
writer back to some earlier source, and this would not be a 
sufficient ground for denying the originality of Ricardo’s work. 
But it is probably true that the substance of the monetary and 
banking theory set forth in “ The high price of bullion, a proof 
of the depreciation of bank notes ’”’ was contained in earlier 
writings to a greater extent than is generally realised. 


‘¢ Thomas Joplin e il ‘ Piano per la costituzione di una banca 
nazionale’ di David Ricardo.” By Eraldo Fossati. 
Giornale Degli Economisti (Castello). 8 pages. 

In this essay Signor Fossati traces Ricardo’s “ Plan for 
the establishment of a national bank” back to a plan for 
regulating the currency contained in Thomas Joplin’s 
** Outlines of a System of Political Economy.”’ The evidence 
given not only shows that Ricardo was acquainted with Joplin’s 
scheme (Ricardo was, indeed, asked to bring it up in Parlia- 
ment), but also points to the fact that Joplin’s plan was 
published before Ricardo had written his. Signor Fossati 
disclaims the idea that Ricardo added nothing original to 
Joplin’s work. As he points out, Joplin envisaged a multiple 
note issue, while Ricardo invested the power of issue ex- 
clusively in the hands of his five commissioners. Joplin made 
the note issue rigidly dependent on metallic reserves, while 
Ricardo allowed more latitude. Joplin’s joint-stock banks 
exercised rather different functions from Ricardo’s agents. 
Again, Ricardo alone drew up a scheme for liquidating the 
Bank of Eagland. But, in spite of these differences, the two 
schemes, in their main lines, bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. For example, Ricardo’s eleventh and twelfth points 
are essentially contained in Joplin’s proposal to establish a 
committee with an office in London, where gold and silver 
would always be bought at the mint price and paid for in 
receipts which would be convertible into notes at any bank. 
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‘* Housing and Slum Clearance in London.”? Hugh Quigley 
and Ismay Goldie. Methuen. 227 pages. 7s. 6d. 


London’s housing problem is uniquely difficult, and everyone 
is waiting to see whether the new L.C.C. will follow the example 
of the Socialist Municipality of Vienna in finding a bold but 
practical solution. Mr Quigley’s and Miss Goldie’s book is 
consequently most opportune. It provides in the first place 
an admirable survey of the facts. It describes the attempts 
made by the State, local authorities and charity since 1838 
to remedy the complete failure of private enterprise to supply 
the people with adequate houses. It shows, with the assistance 
of photographs and statistics, that at least something has been 
done, particularly since the war; and that many blocks of work- 
ing-class flats have already been built in London which have 
both utilitarian and zsthetic merits. Unfortunately, however, 
the supply of decent houses and flats is not only miserably 
inadequate to the demand, but is in very few cases available 
at rents which the working man can pay. 

It is astonishing how long it has taken capitalist society to 
admit fairly and frankly that the working classes cannot be 
properly housed except out of the proceeds of taxes on the rich. 
Miss Goldie and Mr Quigley have no illusions on this score. They 
present their whole story as the inevitable failure of a system to 
perform what should have been regarded as a prime social re- 
sponsibility. And they criticise severely the housing policy both 
of the late Municipal Reform regime on the L.C.C. and of the 
National Government. The abolition of the Wheatley subsidy 
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they regard as a disastrous mistake. The right solution {o, 
London, Mr Quigley thinks, is the building of tenement flat, 
by a central organisation subservient to a National Hougj 
Board. The National Board itself could raise capital a 
3 per cent.; and at existing costs would be able to build house, 
to rent at not much more than 10s. a week. Houses to let at 
lower rents, Mr Quigley believes, must be paid for immediately 
out of taxation. 


‘¢ Economic History of England.” By Milton Briggs ej 
Percy Jordan. University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 624 pagu 


This book is a revised and enlarged edition of the ‘Economic 
History of England,” by Mr Milton Briggs, prepared chiefly 
with a view to meeting the requirements of students reading fog 
the intermediate examinations of the University of London ang 
general readers approaching the subject for the first time. It 
surveys English economic development from the time of the 
Roman invasion to the present day and in some res 
accomplishes its task more satisfactorily than the usual text. 
book. The treatment of the changes in agricultural and 
industrial technique of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries is particularly good, as it emphasises the slow proces 
of change and the way in which an epoch-making invention is 
gradually developed on the basis of numerous small improve. 
ments made by many individuals. The book is also more than 
a record of events, as an attempt is made to show the conneg. 
tion between economic history and its background of economir, 
political and social ideas. 


‘¢ The Lessons of the Five-Year Plan.”? By Gustave Méque, 
(Paris) Félix Alcan. 1934. 


This book, which should really have been called “ Th 
Progress of the Five-Year Plan,” contains interesting statistical 
material. The most informative chapters are those recordi 
the actual results of the Plan, particularly in the sphere o 
transport. At the end of 1932, three times as much industrial 
machinery was being transported as in 1929, twice as mud 
metals, and twice as much petrol. In three years total trafic 
increased 65 per cent., that on the Eastern lines 80 per cent, 
in Western Siberia 103 per cent., and in Kasabistan 196 per 
cent. Nevertheless, owing to defective organisation, trafic 
in 1933 fell considerably short of the volume provided for ia 
the Plan. M. Méquet’s book is no more than a superficial 
study, but its striving after objectivity gives it a certain value, 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers of th 
World. Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. Two vols. 64s. 

Kelly’s Directory is an indispensable reference book for merchants 
and manufacturers in all countries, and it scarcely needs recom 
mendation. The forty-eighth edition, which has just bes 
published, consists of more than 4,000 pages, and provides web 
classified information on all the trades in the various countries d 
the world. An importer of pencils in France, for example, a 
obtain a list of manufacturers in this and other countries, 
with their telegraphic addresses, at a moment’s notice. Similasty, 
Kelly’s Directory provides a foreign exporter of butter, anxious ® 
find an outlet in the United Kingdom, with the names and address 
of the leading importers in this country. In fact, this referese 
book is an important assistance to international trade. 

Nuovo Equilibrio Economico. By C. Bucci. (Rome) Societs 
Anonima Editrici Dante Alighieri. 347 pages. L.20. 

Better Banking. By W. H. Kniffin. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 434 pages. 2Is. net. 

Mainly intended for those to whom the book is dedicated “ T 
bank men of America, who in the light of the experiences of the past 
would be better bankers in the future. “ 
How the Hungarian Problem was Created. 

pest) ‘‘ Danubia,” Ltd. 77 pages. 
Geschichte der Repavationssachleistungen. By Dr B. 
(Berlin) Buchverlag Germania. 150 pages. 

A useful study of the deliveries in kind under the rep 
scheme. 

L’Impot sur le Revenu en Gréce. 
Recueil Sirey. 390 pages. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
House, Kingsway, W.C.z2. 
Report of the Committee on Cattle Diseases. Cmd. 4591. 25 
net. 
Wheat Fund : Accounts, 1932-33. 2d. net. 

Report of the Kenya Land Commission, September, 1933. Cast. 
4556. IIs. net. ua 
Department of Overseas Trade : Trade and Economic Conditions! 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, If 

2s. 6d. net. 
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